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*¢ 7 don't anticipate major problems until next summer, 
and then I simply don’t know. That'll be the scary time. 


As economy plummets, 
fiscal outlook a concer 


College not immune to tough economic times 


By Rachel Brayman 
_ Staff Writer 


With the current eco- 
nomic condition on every- 
one’s mind, building and ex- 
pansion of St. Michaels has 
nearly come to a halt. 

After information started 
circulating about economic 
troubles at the University of 
Vermont, Nancy Brock, vice 
president of finances at St. 
Michael’s, sent letters to the 
faculty and staff to explain 
the college’s financial condi- 
tion. 

The letter, sent on Oct. 
10, indicated what the situa- 
tion was and how it differed 
from other schools, Brock 
said. 

St. Michael’s is not com- 
pletely clear of economic 
trouble. The school has lost 
$20 million from its endow- 
‘ments, and. many capital- 
funded projects have been put 
aside in order to maintain a 
reasonable tuition and allow 
availability for financial aid, 
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President John Neuhauser 


Brock said. 

“St. Michael’s is differ- 
ent than other institutions,” 
Brock said. “Middlebury, 
Dartmouth, UVM, they’ve all 
been in the news, they have 
quite large endowments by 
comparison to ours, and they 
rely on their endowments to 
a large degree to generate in- 
come.” 

As a result of the eco- 
nomic downturn, ‘a strategic 
planning committee is ex- 
pected to create a master plan 
for the future of St. Michael’s. 
The committee. will discuss 
everything from housing to 
tuition, and hopes to give a 
look into the future of St. Mi- 
chael’s finances, Brock said. 

The college is in the last 
year of a 10-year strategic 
plan, and the makings for 
a new plan are in progress, 
Brock said. 

Recommendations and 
ideas about the financial plan 
will be presented at a meet- 
ing and reviewed, she said. 
From there, the school will 


UVM sailing team suspended, 
for hazing, investigation pending 
Hazing incident causes college to revoke club status 


99 








have a good idea of what the 
budget will be like. Key ele- 
ments in the discussion in- 
clude enrollment, possible 
tuition increase, financial aid, 
spending and initiative/capital 
expenditure, Brock said. 

“It’s like a five-dimen- 
sional Rubik’s cube,” she 
said. “Each combination and 
permutation of those elements 
gives us a different bottom 
line.” 

Much will be determined | 
by the number of students who 
return in January, and also in 
September for the 2009-10 
school year, President John | 
Neuhauser said. The strategic | 
plan will look beyond the eco- 
nomic problem toward ideal 
areas we should concentrate | 
on, he said. 

“T don’t anticipate ma- | 
jor problems until next sum- | 
mer, and then I simply don’t 
know,” he said. “That'll be 
the scary time.” 








See FINANCES, Page 3 | 
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Allis calm, all is bright 


late fees, fines to work 


Late arrivals allow purchase of new DVD titles for library circulation 
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Photo by Jessica Maurice 


First-year Christine Trombley prepares for finals week by finishing last minute 
homework in the Dailey Room of the Durick Library. 


By Carolyn Smith started to purchase new DVDs. students return library material 
By Matthew Tomkewicz UVM police said it could not News Editor “Last year, we added more on time, Lucy said. 
News Editor confirm or deny allegations made than 350 DVDs,” Payne said. “There used to be a major 


The University of Vermont’s 
sailing team has been suspended 
for a potential hazing incident on 
its team. 

The university began the 
investigation when it became 
aware of an intoxicated student, 
according to a Nov. 11 article in 
the UVM student newspaper, The 
Cynic. 


UVM’s hazing policy states. athletics or rugby.” DVDs, equipment and interli- to use the fine money, 
that hazing is any action which. brary loans. They can be fined _ senior John Lucy said. 
has “the effect of humiliating, in- See HAZING, Page 3 for items on reserve because “I know I get mad 


timidating or demeaning the stu- 
dent or endangering the mental or 
physical health of a student.” 


against the sailing team due to 
confidentiality agreements. 

At St. Michael’s, there is a 
zero-tolerance policy for hazing, 
said Zafir Bludevich, senior asso- 
ciate athletic director. 

“We really haven’t had any 
incident which I’m aware of in 
the last five years,’ Bludevich 


said. “We haven’t had any issues _ 


of hazing which had occurred in 











The Durick library will 
use overdue fines to replace the 
Videotape collection with new 
DVDs. 

The library collects around 
$2,000 from fines each year, said 
John Payne, director of library 
and information services. 

Students, faculty and staff 
aren’t charged for late books, he 
said. They can get fined for late 


many students share these items, 
which have time constraints on 
them, he said. 

The library has already 


“Of those 350, 100 were replac- 
ing VHS.” 
The money will not go to- 
wards anything else, he said. 
“Half of the VHS tapes 
get used on a daily basis,” 
Payne said. “We now 
have more than 
2,000 DVDs.” 
Buying new 
DVDs is a good way 


when I go to the library 
and see something not 
there,” he said. 

The fine system will help 





problem with students taking out 
DVDs and keeping them all se- 
mester,” Payne said. 


See FINES, Page 3 
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Saturday, Nov. 22 


10:58 a.m. Medical assist, Bergeron 


7:16 p.m. Drug violation, Ryan Hall 
Sunday, Nov. 23 


12:58 a.m. Medical assist, Joyce Hall 
3:13 a.m. Vandalism, 300s Townhouses 
12:20 p.m. Burglary, 300s Townhouses 
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1:03 p.m. Missing person, 100s Townhouses 


12:54 a.m. Drunkenness, 400s Townhouses 


Tuesday, Nov. 25 


8:33 a.m. Larceny/theft, St. Edmund's Hall 
11:00 a.m. Trespass, Lyons Hall 


Thursday, Nov. 27 


2:28 a.m. Vandalism, Purtill Hall 


Sunday, Nov. 30 


10:43 a.m. Burglary: forcible entry, Florida Ave. 


Excerpts from Nov. 22-Dec.5, 2008, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Public Safety 


Monday, Dec. 1 


Tuesday, Dec. 2 


Friday, Dec. 5 


1:14 a.m. Drunkenness, 400s Townhouses 


4:22 p.m. Burglary: non-forcible entry, Lyons Hall 
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11:36 a.m. Drug violation; Hamel Hall 
11:48 p.m. Drug violation, Ryan Hall 


6:12 p.m. Motor vehicle accident, Canterbury Hall 











Journalism revamped 


News publications to merge in spring semester 


By James Dillon III 
Staff Writer 


One of the first topics explored by 


St. Michael’s students in today’s journal- 


ism curriculum is convergence: the com- 
ing together of media forms. Newsrooms 
around the globe are changing, and St. 
Michael’s journalism department plans to 
change with them. ‘ 

Next semester, the production of The 
Defender and the online publication, The 
Echo, will be undertaken by one staff. 
The two courses. that currently produce 
the individual publications will be merg- 
ing chiefly for educational purposes, 
said journalism department chairwoman 
Kimberly Sultze. Students will develop 
the skills and understanding needed to 
use different media, she said. 

“The idea is to replicate the modern 
newsroom, where everyone is increas- 
ingly asked to do multimedia,” journal- 
ism professor David Mindich said. “If 
the experiment is successful, we’ll see 
a greater ability for students to operate 
across media.” 

Every faculty member in the depart- 
ment seemed to think the merge was a 
good idea, said Paul Beique, one of the 
two professors who will be teaching the 
combined course. 

“Every news outlet is looking for col- 
lege grads with new media experience, so 
it’s responsible for every student to get a 
good dose of that,” Beique said. “What’s 
really driving this is the question: How 
can we send them out into the world with 
a richer, fuller journalism experience?” 

Several alumni of the publications 
said. a multimedia background is one way 
to enhance the journalistic experience at 
the college. 

“There’s a lot of excitement about 
doing (multimedia) because it’s a new 
thing,’ 2008 graduate and Defender 
alumnus Nick Martin said. “For students: 
to be able to tell a story in a multimedia 
fashion is important to their education.” 

Fellow 2008 graduate and Echo 
alumna Kate Power also recognizes mul- 
timedia’s potential to aid storytelling. 

“Td like to think that it would flour- 
ish,” she said. “Most papers are trying to 
put their stories online and give them a 
different identity so people will pick up 
the paper and also go to the Web site.” 

Students’ increased preparation for 


\ 





“This is a process of change. 


The new model will better 
match the work environment 
_ that students will be 
entering.” 


Kimberly Sultze, 
journalism department chairwoman 


what they will face after graduation is 
the merger’s biggest benefit, said 2006 
graduate Jeff Morton, assignment editor 
for WCAX, the local CBS affiliate. 
“Now you’re focusing on more than 


’ one medium; you’ll be more marketable 


because you'll have a larger skill set,” 
Morton said. “Several news organiza- 
tions are looking to downsize to be more 
efficient and productive.” 

The merger was an idea that evolved 
over this semester, Beique said. Com- 
bining publications takes advantage of a 
temporary dip in the number of students 
eligible to work on them, Beique said. 

Having one staff will be more ef- 
ficient in other ways, Beique said. Now 
people on campus will only get one phone 
call from one reporter for a story. (Beique 
himself spoke with a reporter from each 
staff on the subject of the merge, he 
said.) 

“Health Services doesn’t need to be 
asked twice about the flu epidemic on 
campus,” 2007 graduate Amanda Gal- 
lagher said. “With a small campus, one 
publication could be a big advantage be- 
cause it will allow students to do more 
feature stories off campus.” 

The quality of the journalism on 
campus could improve due to the merger, 
Gallagher said. However, the campus may 
miss the healthy competition that having 
two separate news staffs provided, she 
said. 

“That sort of competition does breed 
great work,” she said. “I hope with the 
merger that we wouldn’t lose that.” 

Power said competition between the 
two staffs is unnecessary. Combining the 
staffs will create competition among the 
individual student reporters, she said. 

“If someone wants to be competitive, 
it should be the reporters trying to get the 


better stories,” she said. “There could be 
a more unified production if they stopped 
fighting each other for stories. Everyone 
would benefit.” 

That notion of unity among the pub- 
lications was core to the decision to com- 
bine the two production classes into one. 

“I favor the collaborative model 
more than the competitive; we’re hoping 
that it will lead to a more collaborative 
effort,” Sultze said. “This is a process of 
change. The new model will better match 
the work environment that students will 
be entering.” 

The structure for the course has*not ~ 
yet been finalized because the faculty 
wants to let students make decisions con- 
cerning content and design, Beique said. 
The hardest part will be coordinating two 
schedules, he said. 

The current concept is for both The 
Echo and The Defender to publish at the 
same time, Sultze said. 

Though they will be produced by the 
same staff, each publication will maintain 
its own identity, Beique said. The print 
version will still be called The Defender 
and the online version The Echo. Beique 
said the class will consist of about 16 or 17 
students, half of whom will work on the - 
print portion while the other half tackle 
the online content. Halfway through the 
semester, the students will switch. 

The switch might be difficult, or the 
staff might find that students are comfort- 
able working with both mediums from 
day one, Beique said. . 

2008 graduate Jess St. Clair said 
that switching midsemester may hurt — 
the quality of the publications because 
students will have to switch gears imme- 
diately after becoming comfortable with 
one discipline. . : 

“It’s probably going to be a lot of trial 
and error,” St. Clair said. 

Martin agreed that this switch may 
throw people off. 

“I was on The Defender for four se- 
mesters, so I understand the importance 
of repetition,” Martin said. 

Non-journalism students might not 
notice the merger because both publica- 
tions will still exist, Martin said. 

“I don’t think anyone who’s not a 
journalism major is going to notice at all,” 
Martin said. “But I could be wrong.” 





Continued from Page 1 


St. Michael’s depends on tuition for its 
budget. Neuhauser also sent a letter, this 
one to parents, explaining the economic 
status of St. Michael’s and where this will 
lead the institution. . 

Potential economic consequences of 
the loss of the endowments include a high- 
er tuition rate. 

“We set the tuition rate within a couple 
of months,” Neuhauser said. “Our goal is to 
keep tuition below the cost of the Consum- 
er Price Index, which is pretty hard to do 
because we’re a heavy people business.” 

St. Michael’s relies heavily on tuition, 
which dictates the school’s ability to main- 
tain programming, Brock said. 

Though the college raised tuition in 
the past few years, one factor that keeps 
enrollment steady is strong loan availabili- 


FINES: New My Library Account 
includes interlibrary loans and fines 
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FINANCES: Economy influences college’s future 


ty through the Vermont Student Assistance 
Corp. (VSAC), which is the school’s prin- 
ciple agency. St. Michael’s is not allowed to 
have only one agency for this purpose, but 
VSAC has secured funding for next year, 
Neuhauser said. 

“As long as parents are willing to go 
to VSAC, they’! have the resources to lend 
money,” he said. 

There has not been a lot of discussion 
about students having difficulty afford- 
ing tuition, but the faculty is still keeping 
an ear to the ground for any conversation, 
Brock said. 

The decrease in the endowment also 
affects the way the school spends its money, 
Neuhauser said. St. Michael’s would like to 
put up another suite-style dorm but is try- 
ing to avoid spending on capital projects. 

Starting new projects doesn’t seem to 
be in the plan, especially over the next year, 


Be 








said Dave Cutler, director of Facilities. 
Current projects include the Pomer- 


‘ leau Alumni Center and the day care move 


from Hamel basement to 76 King St., Cut- 
ler said. 

For now, the college would like to fo- 
cus on accommodating the current number 
of students, Neuhauser said. 

“We just don’t have the capacity to 
handle the number of students we have,” 
he said. 

The current junior and senior classes 
are the biggest classes in the history of the 
college, said Mike Samara, dean of stu- 
dents. 

_ The 2009 graduation will free up some 
space, and the school will start to gradu- 
ally work to reduce its overall population, 
Brock said. 

Having so many students caused the 
school to use other options to increase 


HAZING: UVM sailing team 
pays price for recent incidents 
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Students are notified of their 
fines through campus mail, said 
Michael Arena, circulation senior 
specialist. — 

Students are charged $1 per 
day until they pay off their over- 
due fees, he said. 

Once fines reach the library 
threshold of $75, a student will 
not be allowed to borrow from the 
- library, he said. 

If an item is six weeks over- 
due, the fine will be forwarded to 
student accounts if the item is not 
returned, he said. 


If a student’s fines reach: 


SUMMER MA NA GEMENT OPPORTUNITY 





maximum threshold in their stu- 
dent account, he or she will not be 
allowed to graduate unless they 
pay off the fine, he said. If a stu- 
dent is below the threshold, he or 
she can graduate. 

To help solve this problem, 
the library created a My Library 
Account online, he said. This 
lets library patrons see what they 
have out, if they have any fines 
and when items are due. This 
also works for interlibrary loans, 
Payne said. 

“T think it will be helpful; is 
Lucy said. “Nobody remembers 
when anything is due.” 


‘“.%. Do you want to run your own business? 


Ty 
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Continued from Page 1 


cial contract, Bludevich said. 
“We're doing a lot of edu- 
cation through the ‘Got Sports’ 


cohol, drugs and hazing at our 
team meetings.” 


“In light of this zero-tol- 
erance policy we have not had 

The entire Decisions pro- any serious hazing incidents,” 
gram is an educational piece pBjydevich said 
that requires teams to sign aso- had any serious incidents in the 
last 15 years.” 

Dean of Students Mike 
Samara said the issue is ad- 


program,” Bludevichsaid.“Each — gressed each year at the manda- 
team talks about the areas of al- tory eligibility meeting. 


. “We have not 


“There’s a special emphasis 
ree on hazing and references to the 
Under the direction of the college policy and the athletic 


housing. When the enrollment is record- 
breaking, the school has to add to many 
things, Samara said. 

“We have very limited space to ad- 
dress issues that need movement,” Samara 
said. 

Samara would like to get students out 
of senior housing and try to stabilize en- 
rollment so the school is not at risk for be- 
ing too oversized for its means, he said. 

“Bottom line, I’d like to stabilize our 
enrollment slightly, maybe by 20 students, 
so we could better assure a residential ex- 
perience for all students,” Samara said. 





Local hazing 
incidents 


b& 1998- Essex High School- 
First-year Lizzie Murtie, a 
gymnast, was alledgedly 
forced into participating ina 
mock Sex act as a part ofa 
hazing ritual. 


» 1999- University of Ver- 
mont- Allegations of improper 
sexual touching, alcohol con- 
sumption and other hazing 
practices by the hockey team 
were confirmed by a state 
investigation. 


previous president, Marc van- handbook here at St. Michael’s,” 


derHeyden, there was an “if Samara-said. 


you do it, you are done” policy, 
Bludevich said... 


—Do you want to aopecee your resume? 


— Do you want the opportunity to make big money? 


>These students gained valuable experience in the following areas: 


Cc ollegia CE Marceting 


-Employee Management 


Entrepreneurs °°" 


Last summer college and university students from all over the New England area ran their own summer 
business with the help of our executive team. Collegiate’s program is open to all students, regardless of 
major or level. Summer positions can evolve into promotions while in college and even full-time post- 
graduate careers. By taking on the challenge of running a business, students in our management 
program will enhance their resumes, making them more attractive in the fiercely competitive post- 


graduate job market. The average manager in our program last year earned $10,535. 


Please contact: 

Trevor Billings UVM ‘09 
District Manager 

Email: tbilling@uvm.edu 


Information from 
www.espn.com 





-Time Management 

-Entrepreneurial 
Development 

-Employee Motivation 
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Editorial 
Finding our niche 


ith freshly fallen snow beginning to coat the St. 

Michael’s campus and temperatures dipping well 

below freezing, another semester is quickly com- 
ing to an end. Throughout the past few months, St. Michael’s 
has faced several new and a few recurring issues, from cam- 
pus security to diversity on campus to financial insecurity in 
an economic downturn. 

As the college looks toward the future, one of its goals is 
to develop a new image for marketing to prospective students 
that separates it from other similarly sized schools. The Stra- 
tegic Image Development Committee aims to “discover ... 
those institutionalized strengths that can be characterized in 
such a way as to be appealing to our target audiences,” wrote 
Anne Conaway-Peters, assistant director of admissions, in 
the committee’s blog last month. 

At the Dec. 2 Student Association meeting, Conaway- 
Peters encouraged students to get involved in the image de- 
velopment process by sharing what they think St. Michael’s 


strong selling points are and what could be done to emphasize _ 


those points in the committee’s “big ideas.” 

The student community should also be helping to develop 
the college’s image through its everyday behavior. It is impor- 
tant that we take steps to maintain a safe, positive atmosphere 
for everyone on campus. St. Michael’s has a reputation as a 
caring, helpful community that was gained only through the 
efforts of those who came before us. This trend should con- 
tinue. 

Show respect and appreciation for the entire community 
through all of your actions. Have fun, but do so in modera- 
tion while avoiding destructiveness. If problems of any kind 
come up, approach them constructively and with a healing 
attitude. 

We need to be smart about our behaviors and think about 
how they impact St. Michael’s as a whole. We need to keep 
talking about serious issues on campus and not brush them 
aside. Through our actions, we can continue to improve the 
quality of life on campus and make it appealing to prospec- 
tive students. 

The most common criticism of young people today is that 
they are mostly self-centered. Perhaps the best image the col- 
lege can present is that its students are focused on the idea of 
community, not solely on individual desires. 


— Andrew Dennett 
executive editor 








Letters to the editor 


What's your view? Send a letter of 250 words orlessto 

_ the editor on any subject related to St. Michael's College © 
by e-mail at defender@smevt.edu. Hope to hear from yer 
soon. 











MISSION 
STATEMENT 


DEFENDER 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- _ 


paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 








PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Pucker up 








Photo a Jessica Mautice : 


Senior Vasilios Kostakis checks out préisiee Gregg Blasdel’s sculpture class’s final project, a gallery show- 
casing sculptures of lips, in the McCarthy Arts Center on Wednesday, Dec. 3. The gallery will be on display 


through winter break. 





Letters to the Editor 


Obama editorial off the mark 


The Defender’s executive 
editor, Andrew Dennett, can be 
forgiven for not fully grasping 
the enormity of Barack Obama’s 
history-making election as the 
first African-American president 
of the United States..After all, 
Dennett — indeed, the entire 
Defender staff — was born more 
than a quarter-century after 
the civil rights struggles of the 
1960s and thus may have trouble 
comprehending the fact that, for 
the generation who lived through 
that era, Obama’s election is a 
moment of history that they never 
thought they would ever live to 
see become reality. 

So it should come as 
no surprise that a number of 
journalists of that generation 
— particularly those who are 
black — would struggle with 
controlling their emotions on 
election night. As a 55-year-old 
black former journalist-turned- 





blogger who was 10 when Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. delivered 
his immortal “I Have a Dream” 
speech in 1963, I can say 
without fear of contradiction that 
Obama’s election represents, at 
least symbolically, a fulfillment 
of Dr. King’s dream that future 
generations would live in a world 
“where they will not be judged by 
the color of their skin, but by the 
content of their character.” And 
yes, my emotions got the better of 
me on election night, too. 

As for Dennett’s concerns 
for “reporting the facts without 
bias,” I’m compelled to say, as 
one who worked as a journalist 
in the 1980s. and 1990s, that there 
is no such thing as objectivity 
in journalism. Not in this age 
of Fox News, al-Jazeera and 
the blogosphere. Indeed, the 
coverage of the Iraq war — 
with the stark differences in the 
manner of reporting between the 


Western media and the Arab and 


even the Israeli media — proved 


beyond doubt that the notion of 
journalistic objectivity is a myth. 
There is simply no way that 
journalists can be completely 
objective in their reporting; their 
cultural upbringings will always 
color how they portray any story. 

And frankly, after eight years 
of an administration that has had 
the most hostile relationship with 
the media since Richard Nixon’s, 
should anyone be surprised at. 
the collective sigh of relief not- 
so-subtly being expressed by 
journalists that Bush’s tenure is 
finally coming to an end? _. 

Forget objectivity; it doesn’t 
exist. Strive instead for genuine 
fairness and balance. 


Skeeter Sanders 
St. Michael’s custodial ; 
staff member , 


Volleyball headline inconsistent with team’s improvements 


I would like to express my 
discontent with the title of one of 
the articles in the most recent 
issue of The Defender. The article 
regarding this year’s volleyball 
team was well written and did 
its best to capture the team’s 
advancement for the program. 
The writer reported accurately 
and did a good job writing the 


article. 


I was informed that it is 


For more letters, see Page 5 


the editing staff who entitles 
each article. I am curious how 
after tying the most wins in 


St. Michael’s history, beating. 


the College of Saint Rose for the 
first time and winning an opening 
tournament implies that we are 
“happy with small successes.” 
For such an improved season this 
title seems to have such a negative 
connotation. 

I appreciate your effort to 


publicize our much-improved 
season and to inform the school 
about it. In the future I would hope 
that you would more accurately 
title articles to be more consistent 
with what the article is about. 

Thanks for your support 
throughout the year. 


Amy Manougian 
Class of 2009 
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OPINION 


from the fall 2008 Defender staff! 


The fall 2008 Defender staff takes off its masks and wishes you and your families a happy holiday season. (Front from left) Kristen Fiocco, Roni Reino, Leanne Ouimet, Andrew Dennett 









and Mary Nolan. (Back from left) Kate Lanza, Karin Krisher, Erin Blair, Andrew Parise, Matt Tomkewicz, Carolyn Smith, Nick Babbitt (holding a picture of Emily MacKenzie), Jessica 


Maurice and Kate Reynolds. 





Letters to the Editor 


Continued from Page 4 


Achallenge for journalism students to win over their readers 


Ms. Fiocco, I get it. 

I’m not a journalism major. 
I think professors (Jerry) Swope 
' and (Traci) Griffith are the cat’s 
pajamas, and those are the only 
two journalism professors I’ve 
been fortunate enough to meet. 
I’m a graduate of the Nackey 
Loeb School, a journalism 


institute sponsored by New. 


Hampshire’s largest publisher. In 
2006, I won a Writer of the Year 
award from the New Hampshire 
Press Association. 

The study of media is 
an important skill for anyone 
to study if one wants to be 
aware of how information is 
prepared, marketed and _ sold. 
I’m fascinated by it. But you 


couldn’t pay me enough to be a 


journalist. 

When | was on assignment, I 
was miserable. When I passed in 
my articles, the managing editor 
was miserable. The editor-in- 
chief who hired me would never 
admit it, but she was miserable 
every time I saw her. 

So I tip my hat to the staff 
of this year’s Defender. I’ve 
been at St. Michael’s for five 
semesters, and this was the first 


semester that I read the Defender 
every week without scoffing 
and throwing it across my Alliot 
table in contempt. I felt that this 
fall’s Defender was a step up in 
every single way. Then I read 
Kristen Fiocco’s column and had 
to shake my head. 

Ms.’ Fiocco, have you ever 
asked yourself why you’ve never 
heard anyone in the last three 
years tell you, “The Defender is 
a good newspaper’? 

Every semester, there is 
inevitably a “woe is me” from 
The Defender. Remember last 
semester, in which individuals 
wrote nasty columns and then 
dissed, by name, anyone who 
disagreed with them? In the very 
last issue, with no chance for 
rebuttal? Or the backlash against 
the S.A. for slights that were, in 
retrospect, imaginary? 

I’m not a journalism major, 
but I’m surrounded by them. I 
can’t tell you how many times 
I’ve heard, “I wanted to write for 
the Echo, but ...” The number of 
times I’ve seen underclassmen 
journalism majors shake their 
head while reading The Defender 
and say, “They really did that?” 


I know a journalism major 
who had to write a review of a 
concert, but his deadline was two 
days before doors opened. But he 
has to get graded for it, right? 

And, with “the merger,’ I 
cannot tell you how many times 
I’ve heard the question from 
journalism majors, “Without The 
Echo, what will the people who 
care about writing do”? 

_ I spent two years writing 
for three different papers, trying 
to compress the misery of the 
world into 12 column inches. 
It’s hard and a major downer. 
Misinterpretation is part of any 
language. Mistakes happen. And 
yes, it’s as hard as a St. Michael’s 
mattress to get negative feedback 
about what you have chosen for 
your vocation. 

But the student body is 
reassured time and again that 
The Defender is an inferior 
organ, and that reassurance 
comes from those responsible 
for its creation. 

This semester’s Defender 
was the best I’ve ever seen. 
Don’t let it stop. There are 


exciting times ahead for your’. 


department. Consider this a 


challenge: to you, next year’s 
staff, and everyone involved, to 
win our hearts. And win your 
own hearts back, too. I saw 
promise and accomplishment 
I didn’t think I’d ever see from 
The Defender. 

Print out a poster of H.L. 
Mencken and give him a high- 
five whenever you walk into 
Bergeron. But just remember, 
you're not there yet. Maybe the 
student body will never think 
you're good enough. I don’t 
believe that for a second. If you 
convince yourselves that you’re 
good enough, the rest of us will 
follow. 

For the first time in three 
years, I’m cheering for The 
Defender. 


Jamie Gorton 
Class of 2010 


Defender staff’s 
efforts praised 


In response to Kristen Fioc- 
co’s column (in the Nov. 18 issue 
of The Defender), I think that this 
semester has had the best De- 
fender editions since I have been 
at St. Michael’s. I also love read- 
ing The Defender, even when it is 
sometimes politically_ incorrect. 
It reminds me that my peers are 
writing this (which is amazing by 
the way!) 

So, kudos to all of you jour- 
nalism kids working hard on this 
paper, you give all St. Michael’s 
students something to distract 
us in class and, in my opinion, a 
pretty darn good college paper. 

Thanks for a great semester! 


Colleen McHugo 
Class of 2010 


This is the final issue of The Defender 


for the fall semester. 
Publication will resume in January. 
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SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Over the break, you will be inspired to film your own documentary 


from MTV’s “Britney: For the Record.” This week will be the perfect 
last-minute chance to recruit your camera crew. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
Radio shows have suggested Christmas was here the day after Hal- 


loween. Now that it’s closer, there is no hiding. Give in and turn up the 
volume next time you hear “Grandma Got Run over by a Reindeer.” 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 
How many licks does it take to get to the center of a Tootsie Roll Pop? 


Go to Cumby’s and buy a bag so you can find out while you are study- 
ing for your exams. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


If you are a first-year, you can complete all your holiday shopping at 
the bookstore. If not, good luck. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


Did somebody say McDonald’s? No, they did not, because you need 
to save your money for gifts, not cheeseburgers. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


Don’t get yourself down about the last week of classes. You will be a 


missing them as soon as you arrive at the homestead, but you will be 
back in less than a month. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


Do a good deed this holiday season and donate blood. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 
You pretend you’re excited to go home for break, but we all know 


what you really want is a strong education. Enroll in a course to take 
over the holidays; really enjoy yourself. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Eggnog and whiskey. If you’re of age. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

You know that wool sweater-vest your Aunt Bessie gave you last year? 


Check the left pocket. Along with lint and mothballs, you’ll find a 
scratch ticket. Good luck. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


Make like a snowman and get a frosty at Wendy’s. Nothing beats the 
cold like brain freeze. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


If somebody tells you that you look like Santa this year, take it as a 
compliment. It just means your beard is filling in nicely. 


FEATURES 


Photo by Jessica Maurice 


The shack on campus where students reside during Hunger and Homelessness Week. 


Spending time in the shack 


Hunger and Homelessness Month is back for the lth year 


. By Alyssa Hoffman 
Staff Writer 


Students dart across campus and curse 
to themselves as November’s cold wind bites 
them in the face. Some trip over their feet as 
they spot a small shack nestled on the grass 
—are people in there? 

“Tt’s always an awareness raiser,” said Ja- 
son Moore, assistant director of MOVE. 

Laughter, yells of frustration from the 
cold and general conversation spill out of the 
small door from the wooden fort. No, there is 
not an abrupt housing crunch — it is part of 


~-MOVE’sHunger:and' Homelessness Month. 


For the week of Nov. 17, the MOVE and Got 
SKILLS gave students the opportunity to 
spend one hour to an entire night shift in a 
shack in the middle of campus. 

“The shack is meant to remind us all that 
it is a reality for so many in our community 
and that we can take some steps to help that 
cause,” Moore’ said. “Especially in today’s 
economic times, more than ever this is a very 
important year to raise this awareness.” 

Before Hunger and Homelessness Month 
began its 11th year on St. Michael’s campus, 
students signed up to spend their share of time 
in the bitter weather. However, multiple lay- 
ers, outerwear and a few other necessities of 
a college student made the harsh cold bear- 
able compared to the little comfort the actual 
homeless live through daily. 

“I’m a homeless person with a cell phone 
and probably over $200 worth of clothing,” 
first-year student Chelsea Pepi said. 

* Spending an hour in the shack, Pepi and 
three other first-years sat bundled up and 
shared stories. ) 

“We were expecting it to be really fun,” 
Krysti Atkinson said. “We didn’t expect it to 
be cold and snowy.” 

The four girls discussed their repeated 


_ Check out the Defender online! 


www.smncvt.edu/defender 


sightings of the same homeless people on the — 


~ streets of Burlington. 


“I wouldn’t want to sleep here,” said Lau- 
ren Southworth, shivering and bundled in her 
parka, waiting for 7 o’clock.and their shift to 
end. 

While spending only an hour at night in 
the hunger shack, sophomore Katherine Hack- 
ett and four other students covered the ground 
of the shack with plastic bags and newspaper 
to prepare for the all-nighter. Tucked into their 
sleeping bags, the five volunteers talked about 
the danger of sleeping so openly outside. - 

“We started talking about how we were 


just in the middle of campus and if it was re- 


ally safe to be doing this,” Hackett said. 

Hackett became more aware about the 
sense of security and protection on a small 
college campus compared to the danger lurk- 
ing on city streets, she said. 

After a long, tiring day of classes and dai- 
ly activities, Hackett explained it was still not 
as easy to fall asleep snuggled up to four other 
bodies in a very tight spot with a low ceiling. 
Although the space was tight and the air freez- 
ing, Hackett and crew were thankful for only 
having to experience the homeless lifestyle in- 
stead of living it. ; 

“People that are actually homeless don’t 
have sleeping bags,” Hackett said. “We went 
into Alliot to go to the bathroom a couple of 
times, and others came and brought us hot, 
chocolate. People that didn’t do it ask why we 
would do something like that, but in reality, it 
really stinks to be homeless.” 

Spending a total of 10 hours in the shack, 
Hackett concluded that she would willingly 
sign up for another overnight. . 

“Tt’s not.really about simulating home- 
lessness,” she said. “It’s more about creating 
awareness and making something different 
from your normal schedule.” 


FREE YORKIE PUPPY 


Teacup Yorkie puppy for 
see adoption one 


| want to give my lovely 
baby to someone who is 
God-fearing and will take 
good care of her. 
Contact me via e-mail at 
davidpeter_4190@hot 
-mail.com. 





Campus 





What tis your ideal gift 
for this holiday? 








“A low unemployment rate and 
a higher GDP growth.” 





“All expenses paid ski trip to 


British Columbia.” 


John Howard, ’09 


“An Audi A8 with black rims.” 


Tom Piotrkiewicz, ’10 


“World peace.” 


Molly Canfield, ’10 


“A lifetime’s supply of 


chocolate.” 


Allie Smith, '12 


“An A in Micheletto’s sports 


marketing class.” 


James Quill, "09 


“A shiny new job offer.” 


Billy Borrelli, "09 


“A donation to Invisible Chil- 
dren or AIDS.” 


Danielle Heaney, ’09 


Dmitri Repnikov, ’09 
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Giving the gift of life 


SPEAKS for the holiday season 


Red Cross blood reserves dwindle this time of ot 


By Liz Kutch 
Staff Writer 


U.S. hospitals rely on the 
generosity of donors to keep the 
blood reserve filled, which often 
has just a few days’ supply. Dur- 
ing the holiday season, the blood 
supply depletes at a rapid pace. 

The blood supplies can dwin- 
dle in a hurry because of winter 
storms, said Carol Dembeck, cor- 
porate communications specialist 
of the American Red Cross Blood 
Services.. 

“J think that the bigger issue 
is all the business of the holiday 
season - shopping, parties, travel 
and other holiday activities take 
people away from taking the time 
to donate blood,” Dembeck said. 

Around the holidays there is 
an increase in accidents because 
of.all of the traveling people do, 
said Dr. David Reynolds. 

“People travel to their fami- 
lies regardless of the weather,” 
Reynolds said. “There are also 
more parties around the holidays, 
so people are drinking and then 
driving when they shouldn’t be.” 

Although blood is in higher 
demand during the holiday sea- 
sons, some blood types are al- 
ways days away from running 


‘out; “consultant ‘specialist Hugo 


Brokvic said. 

Rarer blood types like AB 
Positive, AB Negative and B Neg- 
ative are in shorter supply than 
the more common types like A 
Positive and O Positive. O Nega- 


tive blood is always sought after 


because it is the universal donor, 
which means anyone can receive 
it, Reynolds said. 

New programs have been 
created to increase blood dona- 
tions. Whole blood donors are not 
allowed to give again for eight 
weeks because the body needs 
time to replenish its blood, collec- 
tion specialist Angie Haultz said. 

The Burlington blood do- 
nation center has machines that 
extract only platelets (the compo- 
nent of your blood that helps form 
blood clots) and another that only 
takes only red blood cells. Ex- 
tracting only one component of 


‘the blood is more efficient, Reyn- 


olds said. 

“When people need blood 
transfusions, the blood needs to 
be filtered of the plasma and oth- 
er products because they are more 
hypoallergenic to the recipient,” 
Reynolds said. 

Extracting only the plate- 
lets allows donors to return more 
frequently because less of their 
blood is taken, Haultz said. Simi- 
larly, the Double Red Cell pro- 
gram uses a machine that extracts 
twice as many red blood cells as 
the whole blood donations. 

“Although this method takes 
a larger volume of blood, it re- 
turns the plasma and platelets, 
thus decreasing the chance that 
the donors will suffer from low 


a 2 “ *~ 


>. %« ae a ae 


” 


blood pressure or hypertension, 


“Reynolds said. 


To address the need for 
blood, employees and volunteers 


try to draw attention to the center . 


with billboards and a mascot, Red 
Cross volunteer Justin Schroeder 
said. 

“T sometimes wear the blood 
droplet costume and wave to peo- 
ple from the sidewalk,” Schroeder 
said. 

The mascot outfit is meant 
to resemble a drop of blood. At- 
tached to the costume are giant 
white eyes, which are accompa- 
nied by an inviting smile, he said. 
The blood droplet mascot is im- 
portant because the center is of- 
ten empty, Schroeder said. 

While in costume, Schroeder 
waves to people and directs their 
attention to the sign that contains 
the promotions for the week. 

Repeat blood donor Meg Mi- 
nus, checks out the promotions to 
decide when to give blood. 

“This summer my friends 
and I decided to stop and give 
blood because they were giving 
away fair tickets,” Minus said. 

Regardless of the season, 
only 8 percent of people who are 
eligible to donate blood actu- 
ally do, so the need for blood is 
constant, Dembeck 


said. Daw Mend Sinatleds ht be 

eligible US population dons 

America feeds bleed. Lesa than 30% of the peaply whe givr blood 
ance will evee ghe blood sgein. Donated bivod only Insts tor 42 
rustyeryoaeae 


“We want first- 
time donors and also 
want to encourage 
those who give once 
or twice a year to 
give more often,” 
Dembeck said. 











Blood donation 


facts 


® Every 2 seconds someone 
in the United States needs 
blood. 


> Fewer than 30 percent 
who give blood once will ever 
give again. 

® Blood is a perishable prod- 
uct, so the need for donation 
is constant. 


B Anyone 17 years or older 
and weighing more than 110 
pounds may be eligible to 
donate. 


A ‘whole blood’ donation 
contains red cells, white cells, 
platelets and plasma. 


Blood types A Positive and 
B Positive have a shelf life of 
only five days. 


If you want to 


donate... 


The Burlington Donor 
Center is located at 32 
North Prospect St. Call 
658-6400 or visit: 


www.newenglandblood. 
org/vermont 








© American 
~ . Red Cross 
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2008 holiday gift guide 








SARAU TESSICA 
R 


KIM 
CATTRALL 





Bullwinkle! En YO U i 


e mom — 
..your boyfriend _ ...your younger ‘Sex eam 


ee Kombat vs si lin g : | City’ on DVD 
niverse The firs t seaso n | of ‘R OC ky She watched the show as you 


He’s always loved video games, and this one is a must-have for gam- were growing up. Now give her 


ers. GameStop sold out of the copies for Xbox.360 within days of its es cy what she wants. 
Nov. 16 release. and Bullwinkle’ on DVD 


This show is a classic, and something that can make any generation : 
laugh. Such as the classic Fractured Fair Tale: Puss in Boots. It’s also - : 
a great opportunity to teach them about the old hatred toward Russian 

communists. 





4 





.. your friends 
Dunkin’ Donuts gift card 


You can’t wrap up their favorite hot drink, but you can still give them 


ae .. your roommates 
| ins World of Warcraft — ywYOur 


They will never annoy you again. This game can keep anyone glued 
girlfriend 


to the computer for hours. 
iPod with music 





Ver 





Maybe not all students can buy 
their girls an iPod, but the time 


your sporty friends yourdad Meech 
A balance board ae ~ ship will make hearts melt. 


They are always active and outside snowboarding or skateboarding. A Si owcat sh 


When they can’t get his fix on the mountain or the skate park, it’s OK : 
to stay inside and play around on this. OK, a little unrealistic, but how nice would it be to give your dad one - 4 
of these? He could groom all the roads instead of plow them. 
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Bearly getting by the holidays 


St. Michael's students work part time at Vermont Te ee Bear Company 


By Kate Lanza 
Features Editor 


The Vermont Teddy Bear Co. shop is decorated for the 
season. A teddy bear nativity scene sits near the register. 
A long white chocolate furred angel bear sits atop a tower- 
ing tree house filled with Santa bears covered with garland 
and twinkling lights. Upstairs, seasonal employees are 
taking phone calls for incoming teddy bear orders. 


With the holidays rolling around, students scramble 


to look for opportunities to make money. The Vermont 
‘Teddy Bear Co. has a table in Alliot Hall that resurfaces 
every year to recruit students for the prospect of making 
extra cash before they leave for the winter break. 

Retail Marketing Manager and Donations Coordina- 
tor Kerry Aliesky used to be one of these recruiters. The 
company recruits for three major holidays, Christmas, 
Valentine’s Day and Mother’s Day, she said. 

“We love the St. Mike’s kids,” Aliesky said. . 

The students who apply are usually hired to work ‘in 
the call center. The call center is the most flexible position 
to work around their class schedules, Aliesky said. There 
are no defined shifts, and the minimum average shifts are 
three or four hours. It requires answering incoming calls, 
taking orders and putting them into the data entry system. 

5 MW kids from St. Mike’s are totally computer 
literate, and not all of our workers are, 
so it’s great for us,” Aliesky said. 

Senior Kate Saunders is work- 
ing at the Vermont Teddy Bear Co. 
for her first time this season. 

“We sit at a computer and 
answer calls,” Saunders said. 
“People call for customer ser- 
vice or to place an order, and 

you have to put it in the com- 
puter.” 
The seasonal position 
offers a rate of $9 to $10 an 
hour, which is higher than most 
starting wages. If students show up to all 
their scheduled shifts on time and return for Valentine’s 
and Mother’s Day seasonal calling, they can get retention 
and returning bonuses, Aliesky said. Students do not 
frequently turn their time at Vermont Teddy Bear 
Co. into jobs, though Aliesky said she started as a 
temp and worked her way up. 

Senior Mike Cyr worked at the Vermont 
Teddy Bear Co. for previous holiday seasons. 

“We made pretty good money, and you can 
get a raise if you show up on time,” Cyr said. “I 
would definitely go back if I had the time to now.” 

During the holiday season, workers usually have their 
jobs for two to four weeks. 

“A fter that it is thanks, see you next time,” Aliesky 









said. 

It is a good opportunity for people to meet each other, 
too, she said. Often times, students will show up for train- 
ing sessions and find out that their peers are working for 






















Photos by Kate baie 


The Vermont Teddy Bear Co. has four different Elvis bears marketed for those of the Jailhouse Rock era. 


the season, too. The training sessions take place in the 
call center for 16-20 hours or 2 1/2 full days before calling 
shifts begin. 

“We try to schedule car pooling, because we know it 
can be hard for people to get here,’ Aliesky said. 

There are only five bus stops that run all the way to 
the factory, two in the morning and three in the afternoon, 
according the Chittenden County Transportation Authori- 
ty schedule. The bus runs throughout the day to Shelburne 
Museum, and then employees have to walk from the stop, 
down U.S. 7, and up the factory’s driveway, Aliesky said. 

“Tt is a drive, we know we are all the way up here,” 
Aliesky said. 

The Vermont Teddy Bear Co. is aware of the transpor- 
tation issues that it takes to get to the factory so it can add 
stops to the route if needed. 

“Sometimes we’ll buy bus route,” Aliesky said. 

Fliers are posted and mass e-mails are sent out to ad- 
vertise the application opportunity every year, and a rela- 
tionship with the colleges is established. The majority of 
the student callers are from St. Michael’s. It is rare for a 
University of Vermont student to work at the factory dur- 
ing this time, let alone apply for a job here, Aliesky said. 

“St. Mike’s seems to be the most receptive,” Aliesky 
said. “There is such a community, or a center of the cam- 
pus whereas, UVM is much more spread out.” 

Provided that the UVM campus is closer to down- 


students there during the holidays, she said. 
g Students make up about 10 percent of the 
seasonal jobs in the call center. The rest of the 
workers range from parents to medical pro- 
fessionals who need a second or third 
job, she said. 
me “We hire anyone,” Aliesky said. 
“Well, we don’t just take anyone with 
pulse. You have to have some back- 
ground experience.” 

The hiring process is based on availability and experi- 
ence with either customer service or phone sales, Aliesky 
said. It is good to know how to multitask. The worker will 
be answering phone calls on a headset and need to enter 
data on the computer at the same time. There are 170 seats 


town Burlington, there are more job opportunities for” 


in the call center for seasonal workers. Sometimes there 
are people waiting in the hall to get a seat, she said. 

Not only does Vermont Teddy Bear Co. sell bears, but 
it has sister companies that sell different products. Season- 
al workers can be selling flower arrangements from Calyx 
Flowers or pajamas from Pajamagram. There are products 
in the call center for workers to use if the customer has 
any questions about them. They can physically visualize 
and touch the bears and outfits to relay to the customers 
on the other end what the products are like. During train- 
ing sessions, seasonal workers are informed of the product 
knowledge of the bears, Calyx Flowers and Pajamagram. 

The calls that come in through the headset could be 
for any one of the companies, Saunders said. The factory 
provides a big book of all the products so employees know 
what they’re working with, she said. 

“Most of the calls are for the pajamas,” 
said. 

Employees of Vermont Teddy Bear receive benefits 
including a 50 percent discount. 

“Tt’s a 50-50 situation,” Aliesky said. 
and you buy our product.” 

Aliesky admitted that it 
is a privilege to work p 
there because there ‘% 
is a lot of senti- 
ment and emo- 
tion that goes 
into a teddy bear. 

“There: +) 1s 
an unending 
amount of 
reasons 
youwould 
give ated- 
dy bear,” 
she said. 


Saunders 


“We pay you 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 








Photo by Andrew Parise 


(Left to right) Kevin Parise, Emily Collins, Brendan O’Leary and Amanda Mulligan act in the dress rehearsal of ‘Spring Awakening’ on Wednesday, Nov. 19. 


‘Spring Awakening’ opens with four 
irectors, one daring performance 


By Kalin Burkhardt 
Staff Writer 


Four directing styles and 
three months of work culminat- 
ed in the campus production of 
“Spring Awakening” on Friday, 
Nov. 21. 

The play, set in provincial 
Germany in 1892, was directed by 
four students from professor Peter 
Harrigan’s Advanced Directing 
class and was presented on the 
McCarthy main stage. “Spring 
Awakening,” written by German 
dramatist Frank Wedekind, fol- 
lows a group of teenagers as they 
discover the mysteries of life and 
sexuality. 

“Spring Awakening” was 
also unique in that the characters 
were mostly young teens. Kevin 
Parise, who played Melchior Ga- 
bor, said he is used to playing 
older characters. 

“I was a 2l-year-old play- 
ing a 14-year-old,” he said. “It’s a 
struggle.creating youth.” 

The material covered in the 
play was difficult to direct, senior 
Ashley Favreau said. 

“We were worried about how 
it would be received,” she said. 

The young characters ex- 
plored the mysteries of life, fac- 
ing teenage pregnancy, abortion 
and suicide. Caught between 
the innocence of childhood and 
knowledge of adulthood, children 
struggle to deal with the situa- 
tions pressed upon them by their 
elders. 

In one scene directed by Gary 
DuBreuil, Moritz Stiefel, played 
by Brendan O’Leary, is driven 
to suicide by the pressure of the 


school system and his inability 


_to pass exams. Toward the end 


of the play, female lead Wendla 
Bergmann, played by Amanda 
Mulligan, falls fatal victim to an 
abortion forced upon her by her 
loving, but prudish, mother. 

Favreau, who normally takes 
the role of actress, said that di- 
recting was a very different expe- 
rience. 

“Tt’s more challenging to di- 
rect peers,” she said. 

It was fun to help the actors 
get their creative juices flowing, 
she said. 

“Every rehearsal was fun,” 
junior Jayden Choquette said. “It 


was a learning experience for ev- 


eryone.” 3 

Parise commented on some 
of the positive aspects of a stu- 
dent- run production. 

“You are able to talk to the di- 
rectors on a different level, much 
more casually and about things 
you might not feel comfortable 
asking faculty,” he said. 

As the show’s opening night 
approached, the four sections of 


the play came together. The en- | 


tire cast and crew were together 
for only two rehearsals before 
tech week, Choquette said. De- 
spite different directing styles, 
Choquette said all four sections 
meshed well together. 

Favreau said she is more of an 


_ organic director and is interested 


in understanding the character, 
getting inside them and finding 
their motivations. 

“T enjoy directing something 
that looks and feels real,” she 
said. 

Choquette likes to come into 


rehearsals with a general outline, 
but then let the actors perform and 
see how things go, he said. 

Production of the play be- 
gan in September when theater 
majors Ashley Favreau, Rory 
Fitzgerald, Gary DuBreuil and 
Jayden Choquette began Harri- 
gan’s class. 

Choquette said they received 
the script for “Spring Awaken- 
ing” on the first day of class. 
Each of the four students received 
a chunk of the play to direct. The 
initial classes were spent discuss- 
ing the script and researching the 
play, Harrigan said. Harrigan, 
though he taught the class, did not 
take part in the directing. 

“J was there for hand-hold- 
ing, back-patting and giving the 


at 


occasional Kleenex,” he said. 
Harrigan solidified some of 


“the thoughts “sttdefits had and 


helped them to see a broader pic- 
ture, Favreau said. 

After becoming familiar 
with the script, auditions began. 
All four directors auditioned the 
cast together, Favreau said. Each 
took scenes from his or her sec- 
tion and got different pairs to read 
different scenes, she said. 

The biggest challenge was 
actually picking out the cast, 
Choquette said. 

Once a‘cast was selected, the 
rest of the semester was spent re- 
hearsing. Each director had his or 
her own rehearsals, Favreau said. 
Class time was used as a check- 
in point and production meeting, 


2 b| |FLYNINCENYTER| |] presents at 


McCarthy Arts Center at Saint Michael's College 


S 


Bronx-Based Hip-Hop Theater Ensembie 


Universes 


“Live from the Edge” 


Friday & Saturday, December 5 & 6 at 8 pm 


McCarthy Arts Center, 
Saint Michael’s College 
$25 adults, $21 students* 


* FREE with Cultural Pass! 


It's not too late to buy your Flynn/Saint Michael's 


NOTE NEW DATE 
AND LOCATION! 


Harrigan said. 

“During the class there was 
a-lot-of figuring*out the process 
and how to approach directing,” 
Favreau said. ; 


Rehearsals sometimes were 
complicated because schedules 


were never the same, Parise said. 
It was a bit more frantic than a 
main stage production, he said. 

Harrigan was not too con- 
cerned about the continuity of the 
four directing styles and said he 
thought the audience would not 
sense the different directors as 
there is a lot of constant discus- 
sion. i 

“I was really happy with how 
it came out,” Favreau said. “In 
the end we figured out a certain 
rhythm, and it worked.” . 


Video at 
www.flynncenter.org 


“A headlong explosion of poetry, 


percussion, and multi-culti musical 
exploration that absolutely demands 


to be seen.” —Village Voice 


Cultural Pass! Good for a free ticket to all Flynn- 


presented events from now until the end of May, 2009! 


For more info visit www.flynncenter.org/smc. html! 


call: 802-86-FLYNN or order online: www.flynncenter.org 
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Tim Mason-Osann and Philip Noonan sing “Guy Love” from the television show “Scrubs” at the second annual “Who Can Turn on the Lights” event in the McCarthy Arts Center. 


~ Second annual Who Can Turn on the Lights 
competition takes McCarthy by storm _ 


Student-run event benefits the Ilula Orphan Program in Tanzania 


By Kayleigh Gilbert 
Staff Writer 


Last Thursday night, 
McCarthy Arts Center rever- 
berated with the sounds of Wild 
Cherry’s “Play that Funky Mu- 
sic,’ laughing and cheering at the 
second annual Who Can Turn on 
the Lights competition to benefit 
the Ilula Orphan Program in Tan- 
zania. 

Proceeds of the event went 
directly to IOP to benefit girls in 
Tanzania by providing education- 
al tuition. 

Senior Alex “Scooter” Fur- 
don was crowned the winner. 
Highlights of his performance 
included an impromptu ribbon 
dance with an audience member’s 
scarf and floor-shaking beats 
from his African drumming dis- 
play. 

Crowd favorites also includ- 
ed defending champ, sophomore 
Gerhard Meyer, who played pop 
music on his accordion. Meyer 
placed second, and senior Katie 
Downes-Angus took third place. 

Senior Mike VanDenBergh 
had the crowd laughing with his 
magic trick titled “How to Get a 
Girl’s Number While Pretending 
to Do a Magic Trick.” VanDen- 
Bergh earned more laughs when 
he said that he would have done 
more to prepare. 





a 


“They told me I couldn’t wear 
spandex and I got depressed,” 
VanDenBergh said. “Not only 
did I think I was going to lose to 
Gerhard, but I couldn’t objectify 
my body on stage.” 

The talent portion includ- 
ed finding Waldo, who finally 
surfaced in the audience, and a 
ukulele version of “Stairway to 
Heaven.” 

The comedy flowed as em- 
cee’s Tim Warren and Ryan Beck 
picked on each other and contes- 
tants between performances. 

Each contestant was judged 
based on the performances of a 
dance-off, a dress your best dis- 
play and a Q&A section. The acts 
were judged by six members of 
the St. Michael’s community, in- 
cluding Professor Trish Siplon, 
S.A. Vice President Liam Dana- 
her and Director of Student Ac- 
tivities, Grace Kelly. 

Meyer looked forward to 
participating again and defending 
his title, “as long as the goofiness 
sticks around,” he said. - 

Between competition sec- 
tions, the audience learned about 
the struggles of students in Tan- 
zania from the Global AIDS Pan- 
demic class taught by Siplon. 

~ Last year, the audience 
watched men in spandex dance 
to the techno jam “Call on Me” 
while answering Ilula’s call for 
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Photo by Jessica Maurice 
Evan Dewey dances during the fi- 
nal dance-off competition. 


help. Their efforts raised $1,500, 
an astonishing amount for aschool 
fundraiser, said Sarah Smith, lead 
coordinator. The money bought a 
generator for the IOP program. — 
This year the committee, 
comprised of students in the 
Global AIDS Pandemic class and 


Student Global AFDS Campaign * 
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members, worked to make the 
fundraiser just as successful for 
the show. Smith and Kelly Bou- 
dreau led the class committee. 

During planning, the premise 
morphed from the “male beauty 
pageant” approach taken last year 
to a comedy competition. 

“We wanted to be more gen- 
der inclusive,” Smith said. “We 
needed to make sure the show 
was sustainable each year in order 
to keep sending money to benefit 
the girls in school.” 

A lot of planning was required 
for the show to run smoothly, 
Smith said. Finding contestants, a 
D.J., prizes and judges took time. 


Logistical aspects, such as mak- : 


ing fliers and tickets were also 
part of the planning process. 

Smith said she chose to work 
on the event’s committee because 
she knew about the event last year 
and some of the people running it 
last year. 

“T wanted to help benefit Ilula 
also,” Smith said. “It’s a really fun 
way to involve the student body.” 

The committee wanted to 
raise more money than last year 
for the orphanage but fell short, 
contributing just over $1,000 this 
year, Smith said. 

The Ilula Orphan Program, 


ily and community outreach pro- 
grams, as well as the orphanage 
and a preschool. The orphanage’s 
biggest challenge is funding, Si- 
plon said. 

“The Ilula Orphan Program 
is primarily based on volunteer 
and community-run work,” she 
said. “Volunteers are doing gar- 
gantuan amounts of work, but 
they just don’t have adequate 
funding support.” 

Constructed in 2002 with 
funding from the Clinton Founda- 
tion, the orphanage has room for 
80 girls, Siplon said. The funds 
from the foundation, dedicated 
to working toward solutions for 
some of the world’s most pressing 
issues, ran out after two years. 

The orphanage can afford 
to house and pay school fees for 
only 33 girls, Siplon said. 

Through teaching the HIV/ 
AIDS-focused class and in super- 
vising SGAC events, Siplon hopes 
to spread her message to the St. 
Michael’s community. 

“Anybody that is concerned 
with global national _ security 
should be concerned because the 
disease wears down local com- 
munities,’ Siplon said. “The 
reason we don’t all live as iso- 
lated units is because humans are 


located in one of the hardest HIV/ meant communally to solve prob- 
AIDS hit areas in Tanzania, con- ems. Everyone is responsible for 
sists of a sponsorship, foster fam- common societal problems.” 
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€ 


we’ve preserved 117 million acres—and counting. But there is still much more to do. 
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Help us achieve lasting results. Visit nature.org or call 1-888-2 JOIN TNC. 


Banff National Park, Alberta, Canada © David Muench 
This message is made possible by the generous support of this publication. 
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Gifts destined 
to be exchanged, 
regifted or just 
thrown out: 








Avoiding 


remember getting up at the crack of 

dawn, racing my brother at a treacher- 

ous speed through the hall and down 
the stairs, each with a huge grin on our 
face. My parents would inch down the 
stairs a few minutes after us in their “I need 
coffee” comas. 

Upon seeing the condition of the liv- 
ing room, my brother and I would gasp 
in amazement. After the sneak preview 
of Christmas morning, my brother and I 
were banished to breakfast. According to 
Reynolds family tradition, you are forced 
to wait for all family members to arrive and 
survive a lengthy sit-down breakfast before 
anyone lays one sticky finger on a gift. 

When I was younger, everything about 
Christmas was exaggerated. I remember 
the tree being immense, on par with the 
tree in Rockefeller Center. I remember 
the piles of gifts stacked densely in what 
seemed to be an endless supply. 

As I have gotten older and Christmas 
has morphed into regular adult size, the 
holidays are more about family and tra- 
dition. But let’s be serious, there is still a 
little kid inside of you that wants presents, 
presents, presents. 

Getting presents is easy. Giving a qual- 
ity gift is a whole different process. Where 
presents are concerned, there are situations 
that the keen gift-giver must be aware of. 

1. The regift. Upon entering post-San- 
ta Christmases, all gifts given are subject 
to the regift. While some people might find 
it unthoughtful and rude, Michelle Single- 





OLUMNS 


The dreaded holiday 
sweater. No matter how old 
you are, someone will still 
think you would look cute 
in one of these. Just pray 
that yours doesn’t light up 
or play music. 












A candle. Someone 
always brings a 
candle to a Yankee 
Swap. Its always a 
man who gets stuck 
with the waxy brick of 
aromatherapy. 





Trinkets. The random crys- 
tal dolphin. A desk pen- 
dulum. Miniature Bonsai - 
trees. These usually have no 
personal meaning to the re- 
cipient. Can you say regift? 











By Kate Reynolds 


tary of The Washington Post reported that 
regifting is becoming more of an accept- 
able practice. Singletary also said most 
people regift because they honestly think 
the person will enjoy the recycled gift. 

Just be sure to regift to a distant group 
and remember to rewrap the recycled gift. 

2. Yankee Swaps sometimes have 
rules. Yankee Swaps can be a thrilling way 
to do gifts for a large group. Be sure to ask 
the price range, and note of the potential 
recipient’s traits, like gender or age. 

You should also find out if the gifts are 
serious or nice. I once attended a Yankee 
Swap where everyone gave nice gifts ex- 
cept for one. The excited recipient quickly 
unwrapped the gift and the expression on 
her face told it all. She-had just unwrapped 
an obscene animal figurine in a sexual 
pose. After the initial shock; tears began 


to flow down the recipient’s cheeks. It was 


later revealed that the figurine was from 
the luxurious shop, Spencer Gifts. Don’t be 
the person who makes someone cry at Yan- 
kee Swap. Don’t be the person who inap- 
propriately brings something from Spencer 


Gifts to the table. 

3. Size guessers. It is tough to buy 
clothing for someone whose weight fluctu- 
ates frequently. If you give a clothing gift 
without knowing the size of the recipient, 
you are walking a risky line. If you buy it 
too big, or way too small, you will insult 
them. If you are buying for anyone who is 
a first-year college student, tread lightly 
on the size guessing. The “freshman 15” is 
real, trust me. I suggest one-size accesso- 
ries like scarves or mittens for women, and 
I have never seen aman wear a baseball hat 
poorly. Remember, you aren’t locked into 
buying people clothes for the holidays. Be 
creative. 

4. The receipt game. It’s always awk- 
ward to ask for a receipt for a gift. Why 
don’t people just tape the receipt to the box 
or bag the gift is in, just in case? It elimi- 
nates uncomfortable conversations. 

What is up with the “gift receipt?” 


C’mon, when you go back to a store to re- . 


turn something, you will ultimately find 
out how much someone spent on your gift 
when you go to ring in your new purchase 
and owe a balance. I can return as thriftily 
as you can shop. Lets not make it a mys- 
tery. 

5. Unexpected gifts. Have you ever 
been caught off guard by someone unex- 
pectedly giving you a gift? It is probably 
from someone on the outskirts of your so- 
cial circle: your babysitter, an oddball co- 
worker who suddenly became generous, an 
ex-boyfriend or girlfriend. 


awkward gift encounters 


Be prepared. 

I suggest having a standby gift for these 
situations. Buy something small and uni- 
versal that you can whip out when caught 
off guard. I don’t think anyone would ob- 
ject to a gift certificate to Unwinders or 
Dunkin’ Donuts. 

There are only two weeks until the 
holiday season comes to an end. The stores 
are already blaring Christmas tunes. You. 
will have to fight the mall crowds to find 
the perfect purchases, but it will all be 
worth it on Christmas Day. 

My brother and I will once again race 
out of our rooms, this time around 7:30 a.m. 
instead of 6 a.m. We will stampede down 
the stairs, not quite as lightly as we did as 
children. The gifts we purchased will be 
crisply wrapped and festively topped with 
ribbons. Child-like excitement will fill the 
house. 

Growing up has also added a new di- 
mension of excitement. The excitement 
you get when watching someone open a 
gift you bought for them. 

This holiday season think of the great- 
est gift you ever received. Decide why it 
was so memorable and try to give that type 
of gift to someone else this season. 


Kate Reynolds is a senior journalism 
major. You can contact her at Mi a 
smcvt.edu. 


WHOLE WHEAT OR WHITE CRUST - TRADITIONAL OR GOURMET PIZZA. | 
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LEONARDO'S BASICS MEDIUM LARGE 
Tomato Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Alfredo Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Garlic Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Thai Peanut Sauce & Cheese® $10.50 $13.25 
Regutar Crust $10.50 $13.25 
Extra Thin Crust $10.50 $13.25 
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1. Classic Pepperoni Deluxe 


Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 


Green Peppers & White Mushrooms 
2. Meat Lover’s Revenge 


Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef & New 


England Baked Ham 
3. Hawaiian Island Delight 
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TRADITIONAL FAVORITES MED. $14.25 LG. $17.50 
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GOURMET FAVORITES 
sil Pesto Chicken 


ennel Sausage Gourmet 


ausage Alfredo Supreme 





sil Pesto Nut Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, 
Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 


resh Garlic Sauce, Hot Italian Fennel Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 





MED, $14.25 LG, $17.50 


LEONARDO'S TOPPINGS 


Fresh Green Spinach 
Freshly Sliced Eggpiant 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions 
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MED. $1.50ea LG. $1.75ea 


Italian Pepperoni Freshly Sliced Green Peppers 
Hot Italian Sausage Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 
Fresh Ground Western Beef Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 

Cob Smoked Bacon Roasted Red Peppers 
Marinated Chicken Breast Freshly Chopped Garlic 

New England Baked Ham California Black Olives 
Anchovy Filets Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
Fresh Plum Tomatoes Marinated Artichoke Hearts 
Freshly Cut Broccoli Italian Gorgonzola Cheese - 
Fresh White Mushrooms Greek Feta Cheese 


Herbal Soy Cheese 
Grated Parmesan Cheese 
Flavorful Four Cheese Blend 


MED. $14.25 LG. $17.50 ff 


i, Four Cheese Fusion 


tesh Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes with’ 
Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan & Gorgonzola Cheeses 


. 2. Fresh Mushroom Fiorentine 


w 


Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
Plum Tomatoes, Green Spinach & California Black Olives 


. Exotic Greek Island 


New England Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli & 
Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
‘exas Hot Buffalo Chicken 
esty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions with Mozzareila & Gorgonzola Cheeses 
5. Louisiana Cajun Creation 
Hot Itailan Sausage, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 
Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Spices 
6. Roasted Chicken BBQ 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce 


LEONARDO'S WORKS MED. $15.00 LG. $19.00 


Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California Black Olives 


“FRESH ROASTED” CHICKEN WINGS 
SINGLE (12) DOUBLE (24)  DOUBLE/DOUBLE (48) 
$7.50 ... $14.00 $26.00 
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reamy Alfredo Sauce, Chopped Garlic, Fresh Spinach, White Mushrooms, 
Fresh Plum Tomatoes, Hot Italian Sausage with Gorgonzola Cheese 
4. Classic Chicken Cordon Bleu 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 
5. Marinated Chicken Parmesan 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese 
6. Asian Thai Chicken 
Marinated Chicken Breast with Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoli 





<OPEPSI ONE LITER $2.00 


Pepsi + Diet Pepsi * Mountain Dew « Ginger Ale * Aquafina 
* All Prices Subject to Change *- 


BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS 


Cheesy GARDEN GREEK 
$5.00 $5.00 $6.00 
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= $4 §00 INCLUDED! 


Garlic 
$4.00 
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CARRY OUT 


Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, 
Plum Tomatoes & California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 
. Santa Fe Hot Mexican Fiesta J 
Fresh Tomato Salsa, Black Beans, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Plum 
Tomatoes, Sliced Jalapeno Peppers, California Black Olives & Sour Cream 
. Gorgonzola Gourmet 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke 
Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
. Asian Thai Vegetarian 
Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green 
Belt Peppers, Cut Broccoli & Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
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VEGETARIAN WORKS 


MED. $14.25 
Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, 


LG. $17.50 


Plum Tomatoes & California Black Olives 


THE PARTY PAK » SERVES 10 


$44.00 


2 Large One Topping Pizzas 
1 Double Order Wings * 2 Orders Cheesy Bread 
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Antipasto with a side of tradition 


et me start off by saying 

| the only form of exercise 

achieved on Thanksgiv- 

ing or Christmas for my family 

members is the hike up Grand- 

ma’s long driveway prior to the 
feast of events. 

I am greeted with a loud 


and almost boisterous hello — 


from everyone and a glass of 
the driest red wine from my 
uncle. I am not of age, but it is 
a rule of thumb that wine must 
accompany any meal where 
there is family. 

If you aren’t seated in a 
chair around the table where 
the antipasto is, you’re a fool. 
You will always find mari- 
nated mushrooms, sliced Ital- 
ian bread, prosciutto di parma, 
mortadella and provolone 
cheese, among other assort- 
ments of cheeses, olives and 
buffalo wings. 

- All of the former are im- 
ported from Italy, minus the 
wings which are for the kids. 
The kids haven’t quite reached 
the stage of acceptance that 
none of the foods included in 
antipasto in our family will 
change as long as we are all to- 
gether, so forl now they will eat 
the buffalo wings because it is 
the only non-foreign food they 
know. 

I remember when I 
wouldn’t touch any of the im- 
ported meats. If it wasn’t some- 


~ thing I couldn’t pronounce, 


then I probably shouldn’t eat 


it. Times have changed. All 
the while we are getting up and 
down to sneak a taste at Grand- 
ma’s sauce and to dip our Ital- 
ian bread into the pot. 

This first course in the 
kitchen is a casual prelude to 
the dining room where you will 
find only the finest of china 


plates and silverware. We 
have gradu- 

ated from ; GUEST 
paper plates COLUMNIST 


and _ paper 
napkins to 
the Aus- 
trian crystal 
chandelier 
overhead 
and cloth 
napkins. 

What is 
set on the ta- 
ble is fresh, 
and though this:is the first time 
we have seen it this afternoon, 
Grandma has .been making 
the dough and rolling it out all 
week. 

We start off with pasta fr- 





Kate Lanza 
Features 
editor 


-esca, or homemade pasta with 


tomato sauce. 

My Grandma makes the 
dough herself and rolls it out so 
it is fine and light. She flours 
it and lays it out on every bed- 
spread to dry when she runs 
out. of counter space. If you 
are planning on sleeping over 
at Grandma’s, you had better 
be sure she isn’t making pasta 


that day. 


It is now about 3 p.m. but 


there is a long night ahead. 


Following the pasta course, we 
continue with all the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas fixings 
you could ever imagine and 
more. My Grandma always 
makes a small salad in her at- 
tempts to be more American 
and to lighten the carb load, but 
it is never touched. By the time 
we clean up, there is enough 
left for an army. But Grandma 
always worries that there won’t 
be enough. I have leftovers 
in my fridge to last me well 
through the New Year. 

Coming close to culmina- 
tion, we break out the nuts and 
fruits and fennel to munch. As 


.a result of the wine consump- 


tion, my uncle and grandmoth- 
er are now tossing the nuts to 
each other from opposite ends 
of the table. At least I guess 
it’s a result of the wine. I am 
confident that my family would 
be kicked out of a restaurant if 
this practice were recreated in 
public. 

After cleaning up the din- 
ing room disaster, we make the, 
espresso and set the pies on the 
table while Frank Sinatra blasts 
from the mini kitchen stereo. 
This Thanksgiving, we man- 
aged to make a production line 
from the table to the kitchen 
sink to pass the dishes along 
without moving. Many kudos 
to the Lanza family. 

' Due to the depth of the 


fruit and nut course, we hard- 
ly touch the pumpkin, apple, 
chocolate cream or lemon me- 
ringue pies. We are more par- 
tial to the cannolis, with their 
thin crispy shells. and sweet 
ricotta filling or the pasticiotti, 
tender pastry cups filled with 
ricotta. If you haven’t already 
realized, the courses are remi- 
niscent of Old World Sicily. 
By now, we have completed 
the formal food portion of the 
evening. For Thanksgiving, 
turkey, stuffing,and cranberry 
sandwiches will be assembled 
after 9 p.m. 

Food is a huge part of our 
family’s holidays. Let me re- 
phrase that: Our family will 
not convene without any scrap 
of nourishment. The conver- 
sation is light and playful but 
very loud. You must speak up 
in my family at the dinner table 
because the kids will be playing 
cops and robbers as they make 
the continuous loop through the 
dining room, hall and kitchen. 

Each part of the family 
is expected to do these things, 
and though it is chaotic, we 
wouldn’t know how to conduct 
our holidays any other way. 


Kate Lanza is a junior 
journalism major. You can 
contact her at klanza@smcvt. 
edu. 


The price you pay to be an unpaid intern 


_fAy name is Karin Krisher, and I 
am a journalism student. I need 
a support group. 

Journalism students are required to 
complete an unpaid internship of their 
choice. Without any 
context for this re- 





GUEST 
COLUMNIST 
—— seem so bad. Working 
twenty hours per week 
without pay is essen- 
tially what we do in our 
average school week, 
so choosing journal- 
ism as my major, I was 
willing to assume this 
internship would be a 
great opportunity, not 
a burden. 

I have been preparing myself for this 
leap for three years. I have gone over and 
over in my head what I would like 
to do when I leave this place, the 
sights I want to see, and the peo- 
ple I want to meet. Here I stand, 
on the cusp of graduation with 
an incredible summer internship 
opportunity dangling enticingly 
right in front of my face like a 
doughnut on a string. 

But I can’t bite. My dream job 
is so close I can smell it, and yet, 
the string is swinging wildly, my 
teeth chomping aimlessly. 

] just realized how much money I have 
to pay for this opportunity. 

Can we backtrack for just one sec- 
ond? 

I go to St. Michael’s College. We all 





Karin Krisher 
News editor 


waves 


quirement, it doesn’t . 





know what that means: 39,900 big ones a 
year, unless you are from Vermont. It’s an 
expensive life to lead, but that number is 
just the beginning. I also pay hidden fees 
all over the place just to survive in my 
classes. 

You’ve got to interview a great source 
in New Jersey? Better buy that bus ticket 


‘soon. You need to get a book published 


for that class? Hope you’ve got an 
extra $800 lying around some- 
where. 

You're required to participate 
in an internship. What if you land 
the perfect summer internship in 
Manhattan? It costs $1,400 to take 
the internship course during the summer. 
Thanks for being such an intelligent, car- 
ing, contributing journalism student. Glad 
you had the money. 

To be fair, I was warned, at least half- 

way. A paragraph in the financial 
, information section of the St. 
~ Michael’s Web site states: . 
“Some courses or programs 
involve extraordinary time, fa- 
» cilities or supplies. These may 
' include laboratory _ sciences, 
journalism, psychology, music, 
studio art, private lessons (Coop- 
erating Artists) and independent, 
study/research. Students enroll- 
ing in some of these courses are 
charged additional course-related fees to 
help defray costs. Applicable fees appear 
with each semester’s course schedule.” 

I didn’t see the principle of the situa- 
tion outlined in that paragraph. 

I have been told that my learning is ev- 










erything, that my education and the prepa- 
ration of my mind for the real world of 
journalism is the ultimate goal. If that were 
true, wouldn’t this school do anything it 
could to help me land that job instead of sti- 


fling my efforts at the onset of the search? — 


They are charging me $1,400 to allow a 
professor to read and grade one writing as- 
signment about my work. Keep in 
mind, the work I am referring 
to is the work that I complete 
| on my own over the summer, 
j without any step-by-step di- 
ection from said teacher. 
College is expensive. 
That’s no secret, and that’s not 
the complaint here. I always expected to 
pay an ever-increasing tuition. I knew I 
would have to work hard to earn the money 
and pay off the loans, and that didn’t bother 
me. 
But then I found out first hand that tu- 
itionis anot-even-sort-of-all-encompassing 





. word. It’s just a guise, the bare minimum. 


When you choose a path like journalism, 
your “tuition” is something quite different. 

And, without exaggeration or bitter- 
ness, I can tell you this for a fact: Some- 
times that loose definition makes the dif- 
ference between your dream job in New 
York and just another summer working at 
the gas station, editing copy for four hours 
a week on the side. 

Even then, you'd still have to pay to 
participate. 


Karin Krisher is a senior journalism 
major. You can contact her at kkrisher@. 
smcvt.edu. 





The meaning 
of Christmas 


en I was little, Christmas 
meant I would go to church on 
Sundays and hear the stories 


of baby Jesus. My mom- would read me 
a story every night in December before I 
went to bed and many of them included an 
explanation of this festive time of year. I 
knew what the three wise men brought to 
baby Jesus in the manger. I even knew why 
he was there. 

Now Christmas has become a stress- 
ful time to find the right gift for someone. 
We spend hours in stores pushing through 
crowds to buy Johnny the CD he wanted. 
We wait hours in the cold outside stores to 
get Sally the Susie Wets-A-Lot doll she has 
been asking for all year. 

Half of the time, we only buy gifts 
because we think we have to. Christmas 
has become this monster that feeds on our 
wallets and steals our 
paychecks. It empties 
our bank accounts 
until we buy enough 
items to make family 
and friends happy. 

It shouldn’t be 
about making people 
buy you things to 
show they care about 
you. Christmas is 
about showing you 
care about others, not 
about material things. 

Somewhere along 
the line, we forgot what Christmas means. 
We thought gifts under the tree meant more 
than giving back. We became blinded by 
the sale signs and pretty gift wrap. 

My mother and I used to pick a name 
off the fake tree in Kmart each year. We 
would take that name and buy a gift for 
that person. I would give a gift to a com- 
plete stranger because I knew he or she 
needed it more than I did. 

I didn’t do it because I expected any- 
thing back from it. I did it even though 
I knew I would never hear their “thank 
you.” 


COLUMNIST 





“Roni Reino 
Managing 
editor 


I learned early that there is a differ- 
ence between need and want, a division 
that separates giving and getting, and a 
distinction between tradition and obliga- 
tion. ; 

Put up your tinsel and trees but don’t 
forget what Christmas is really about. 
Don’t buy someone an expensive watch 
because you think you must. Take a few 
moments this holiday season to give back 
to the community. Shovel your neighbor’s 
walkway for them after a snow, donate 
your time at a soup kitchen, or offer to read 
some stories to children. 

Just because stores tell you to buy a 
fancy item to make that special someone 
happy doesn’t mean you should. Take a 
moment this holiday season to be grateful 
for what you have. 

Happy holidays. 





Roni Reino is a senior journalism major. 
You can contact her at vreino@smcvt. 
edu. 
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“A Christmas Carol” will be performed at the Flynn Center for the Performing Arts on Sunday, Dec., 14 at 7 p.m. 


Tuesday/9 


Stand Up, Sit Down and Laugh 

What: The 15th installment of the comedy sensation. 
This show features Carole Vasta Folly, MaryAnne Gatos 
and Oliver Barkley. 

When: 7:30 p.m. 

Where: Flynn Center for Performing Arts 

Price: $10 

Contact: 863-5966 

(www.flynncenter.org) 


Discussion and Q&A with Evans Rubara 

Who: Evans Rubara, investigative reporter from Tanza- 
nia, will speak twice. 
When and where: First, from 10 to 11:40 a.m. in Cheray 
Hall Room 201 and then at a lunch discussion from 
noon to 1 p.m. in the Alliot dining hall. 

Price: Free 


Wednesday/10 


Human rights photography exhibit 

Eddie Adams’ photography will be featured. 
_ When: Through Jan. 17 

Exhibit hours: 9 a.m.- 5 p.m. 

Where: St. Edmund’s Hall, Farrell Room 

Price: Free 


“Defending Human Rights” guest lecture and film 
screening 

Who: Evans Rubara, an investigative journalist from 
Tanzania, will speak on human rights and the Tanzani- 
an mining industry. The documentary film “The Golden 
Opportunity” will be shown. 
When: 7 p.m. 

Where: McCarthy Arts Center 

Price: Free 


Religious studies presentation 

Who: Courtney Fitzsimmons will present “Religion as 
Love of the Good: Iris Murdoch on God and Christianity” 
When: 11:30 a.m. 

Where: St. Edmund’s Hall, Farrell Room 

Price: Free 


Bar night 

What: Second Floor features Superstar Karaoke and 
pool 

When: 10 p.m. 

Where: Second Floor, 165 Church St., Burlington 
Price: Free 


Game Night: Trivia 

What: Bring a team of four to play 
Where: Unwinders 

When: 9 p.m. 

Contact: 654-8080 


Thursday/11 


Mac Lethal with Grieves and Soulcrate Music 
When: 9 p.m. 

Where: Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 

Price: $8 advance/ $10 day of show 

Contact: 652-0777 
(www.highergroundmusic.com) 


Community meet and greet, potluck & film screen- 
ings with Evans Rubara 

The St. Michael’s College and local eeintiniies are 
invited to a potluck dinner and fundraiser with Evans 
Rubara, investigative journalist from Tanzania. This 


_event is co-hosted by the Student Global AIDS Cam- 
paign and the Vermont Global Health Coalition. Two 


short documentaries will be shown, “The Golden Op- 
portunity” and “Mining and Gender-Based Violence.” 
When: 5-10 p.m. 

Where: St. Edmund’s Hall, Farrell Room 

Price: Participants are asked to bring a 

dish to share and a $5 contribution. 


‘Ray Davies and Band with cages 


When: 8 p.m. 

Where: Higher Ground Ballroom 
Price: $45 advance/$50 day of show 
Contact: 652-0777 
(www.highergroundmusic.com) 


Bar Special: McKee’s Pub and Grill 


What: 99.9 the Buzz live at McKee’s until 12:30 a.m., 


running a series of games and contests. The night 
features half-priced appetizers from 4-6 p.m. 
When: 4 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 

Where: McKee’s Pub and Grill, 19 East Allen St., 
Winooski 

Price: No cover 

Contact: 655-0048 

(www.mckeespubs.com) 


Friday/12 


Religious Studies Presentation 


Who: Jeanne-Nicole Saint-Laurent will present “Syriac 
Christianity: Ancient Crossroads and Christian Mission- 


aries” 

When: 11:30 a.m. 

Where: St. Edmund’s Hall, Farrell Room 
Price: Free 


Please Come Home: A Christmas Journey 


What: In this original holiday story from the Essex Com- 
munity Players, a family plots a TV pageant to reach a 


loved one serving overseas. 

When: 7 p.m. 

Where: Memorial Hall, 5 Towers Road, Essex 
Price: $5-10 

Contact: 878-9109 


Saturday/13 


Vermont Symphony Orchestra Holiday Pops 2 
When: 7:30 p.m. 

Where: Flynn Mainstage, Flynn Center for Performing 
Arts 

Price: $52/$42/$27/$15/students $9 

Contact: 863-5966 

(www.flynncenter.org) 


Madame Butterfly 

What: A miniature musical theater and opera including 
puppets, live actors and deca op soloists. 
When: 8 p.m. 

Where: FlynnSpace, Flynn.Center for Performing Arts 
Price: $13 advance/$15 day of show 

Contact: 863-5966 < 
(www.flynncenter.org) 


Sunday/14 


Christmas with Counterpoint Pe ‘ 
What: Counterpoint, Vermont’s 12voice ensemble, will 24 
perform its annual holiday concert. 

When: 4 p.m. = 
Where: McCarthy Arts Center ce 
Price: $18 adults/$15 seniors/$12 students. Admis-_ 
sion is free with a St. Michael’s ID i. 


A Christmas Carol 

What: Nebraska Theatre Caravan apes its musical 
adaptation of the classic Christmas sions ‘ 
When: 7 p.m. 

Where: Flynn Center for Performing Arts 

Price: $38/$32/$23 

Contact: 863-5966 

(www.flynncenter.org) 


Free Comedy Open Mic (Comedy battle audition) > _ 
When: 8:30 p.m. 

Where: Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 

Price: Free. 

Contact: 863-5966 

(www.flynncenter.org) 


Open Mike 

When: 8 p.m. 
. Where: Radio Bean, 8.N. Winooski Ave., Burlington 
Price: Free 
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THE ARMY ADVANTAGE FUND. 
BECAUSE SOLDIERS DESERVE MORE. 


Now the Army gives you more choices for your future. Earn up to $40,000 
to start the business of your dreams or buy the home you always wanted. 
Log onto goarmy.com/aaf to learn more about the Army Advantage F und. 
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DRUG TESTING: > Driving the lane 


Clean screen for baseball team |. 


Continued from Page 20 


“We play teams like Franklin 
Pierce who’s really good,” Chad- 
wick said. “A few of their players 
usually get drafted at the end of 
the year. I would be mad if I found 
out their players were cheating.” 

Former men’s hockey coach, 
Assistant Dean of Students Lou 
DiMasi, was the last St. Michael’s 
coach whose team was selected 
for random drug screening in 
2006. As with the baseball team, 
the selection did cause some com- 
motion within the locker room, 
but the players had nothing to 
worry about, DiMasi said. 

Although the top two di- 

' visions are tested, Division III 
teams are offered only a drug 
education program. This may be 


due in part to the tough compe- ' 


tition student-athletes face when 
it comes to earning scholarship 
money, Morgan said. 

Steroids are not the only sub- 
stance the NCAA tests for. On 
the list of banned substances the 
NCAA provides each student- 
athlete at the beginning of each 
school year is everything from 
stimulants like ephedrine, diuret- 
ics and street drugs like marijua- 
na, Knortz said. 

If students were to test posi- 
tive for a banned substance, they 
would be banned from competi- 


tion for one full calendar year, ac- 
cording to NCAA rules, and it is 
believed that no further sanctions 
would be placed on the student by 
St. Michael’s, Knortz said. 

A student-athlete testing pos- 


_itive a second time for a banned 


substance would lose all remain- 
ing eligibility and would be_per- 
manently banned from intercol- 
legiate competition, according to 
the NCAA’s Web site. 


Although strict NCAA guide- . 


lines prohibit coaches and players 
who were not tested to receive 
any test results, word eventually 
crept throughout the team from 
the four players who were tested 
had all passed, Chadwick said. 
The use of banned substanc- 
es is not a big problem within the 
division, especially within the 
New England region, Chadwick 
said, citing that most problems are 
probably within the powerhouse 
Division I baseball conferences 
of the southern United States. 
The drug screening will be 
back at St. Michael’s in 2010. Ac- 


_ cording to its Web site, the NCAA 


spends roughly $4 million each 
year for its national drug testing 
program and invests an additional 
$800,000 for drug education pro- 
grams to colleges affiliated with 
them in the hopes of a drug-free 
future. 


ALPINE SKIING: 


Team banking on underclassmen 


Continued from Page 20 


“T have to take too many 
credits next semester in order to 
graduate on-time, and I simply 
couldn’t do that if I was on the 
team,” Kutch said. “In the past ski 
seasons, I was only able to take 12 
to 14 credits because of schedul- 
ing conflicts with training.” 

Although she had to leave 
the team after three years of hard 
work and dedication, Kutch is 
confident that the team will be 
fine without her presence. 

“T think they will do well. 
Skiing is a highly individual 
sport,” Kutch said. “The captain 
that is coming in will do a good 
job at leading the team and pump- 
ing them up before races.” 

McGinty is confident in his 
young talent. He has high hopes 
for sophomore Nicole Bielak. 

“I have been skiing since 
I was two years old and racing 
since I was eight,’ Bielak said. 
“I went to a ski academy for high 
school in southern Vermont for 
the Stratton Mountain School, 
where I had the chance to race in- 
ternationally.” 

In her 12 years of racing, she 
has raced in Canada, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Chile and all 
across the United States. 

“My goals for the season are 

_ to compete to my best ability and 
to place in all of the races that I 


participate in,” Bielak said. 

McGinty also is expecting 
a strong showing from first-year 
Ryanne Haskell. 

~ “Ryanne is a real hard worker 
and a great talent,” McGinty said. 
“She is going to be the future of 
this team. She has excellent lead- 
ership qualities and has a talent 
on snow, as well.” 

Haskell has been racing for 
seven years. She skied for her 
high school in Holderness, N.H., 
and she feels a good sense of ca- 
maraderie among her teammates. 

“T just love the team,” Haskell 
said. “Dry-land practices have 
been really great in the mornings, 
and it’s nice to be around so many 
people who are psyched about 
skiing.” 

Although Haskell is et 
a good time with her teammates 
during the training sessions, she 
has already set some goals she 
would like to achieve in her first 
year of collegiate alpine skiing. 

“This year I am really look- 
ing to ski as much as I can and 


_improve on my skills, especially 


in giant slalom,” Haskell said, 
“This is a good opportunity for 
me to gain some good experience 
against some very good competi- 
tion.” 

The team starts competing 
on Jan. 23 at Black Mountain in 
Rumford, Maine. 


Men’s Basketball 
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Sophomore guard Mandy Scott dribbles past Southern New Hampshire defender Megan Shay on 
Wednesday, Dec. 3. The Purple Knights defeated the Penmen 76-75 in overtime. 
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; ATHLETE “ WEEK 


; Alex Canning 
| Senior | Swimming | Marshfield, Mass. | Art/Elementary Education | 


High school: Marshfield High School 
Started playing: 5 years old 
Why SMC? Its a place where everyone knows your name. 


>. 


Pre-game rituals: Listens to the same song for each swim race. 





Sports influence: My parents got me into swimming. 
Why chosen: Has led the 
team to a 5-1 record with 
strong showings in the 50, 
100 and 200 meter breast 
stroke. : 


vertime thriller 


Post-grad plans: Teach third grade and continue coaching track 
and field. : 


Favorite sports memory: The season has just begun... 
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First-year guard Coreen Hennessy goes up for a lay-up against Southern New Hampshire Univer- 
_ sity on Wednesday, Dec. 3. The Purple Knights won, 76-75, in overtime. 
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By Nick Babbitt 


ideo games are becoming 

more and more popular. 

The style and content of 
these games are broadening to 
reach new consumers, and the 
average gamers can no longer be 
stereotyped as adolescent males. 
The average video game consum- 
er is now 35 years old, according 
to Entertainment Software As- 
sociation, a consumer research 
firm. 

‘It’s easy to understand why 
we have such an obsession with 
video games. Our society is con- 
stantly looking for an escape. 
With all of the stresses of regular 
life, it feels good to get lost in a 
fictional world where one has 
complete control over the game. 
There is a literally a game for ev- 
erybody. 

There are games meant to 
keep you in shape. The Nintendo 
Wii, which revolutionized the vid- 
eo game industry with its motion- 
sensitive controllers, recently re- 
leased the Wii Fit. This is a plastic 
device about the size of a skate- 
board that sits on the floor and 
helps you exercise in front of your 
teleVision by sensing your move- 
ments. The Fit system comes with 
a game that instructs you through 
aerobic exercise, strength train- 
ing, yoga and balance training. 
The Fit also serves as a controller 
for more traditional video game 
themes. 

The trend of making video 
games for physical activity is dis- 
turbing. I’m sure the system has 
its benefits. Maybe it’s a good 
thing if it gets some kids up off 
the couch, but up off the coach 
right in front of the TV with more 
video games isn’t actually solving 
the problem. 

We are a country with an 
obesity problem. I’m afraid of 
what might happen if our younger 
generation starts to associate vid- 
eo games with exercise. Whatever 
happened to going outside? When 
I was younger, my mom used 
to boot us outside no matter the 
weather. If it was cold, we bun- 
dled up and made our own fun. 

These “athletic” video games 
allow for zero creativity. You sim- 






| Support the Knights 


Come see the men’s ice hockey team 
battle Norwich Tuesday, Dec. 9, at Cairns 
Arena. 


19°" 








ply do what you’re instructed to 
do by the screen. There is no risk. 
You can’t scrape your knee and 
learn a lesson from Nintendo. 

This past Olympics, the 
Global Gaming League, a media 
company focused on the lifestyle 
and culture of gaming, spoke with 
Chinese Olympic officials to try 
to get gaming introduced into the 
Games. It obviously didn’t fly. 

I wonder, if they had made 
it into the Olympics, how would 
they decide what video game to 
play? Would they go with the clas- 
sic stuff like Pac-Man or Donkey 
Kong, or a new game like Halo 
3? Maybe they could play Wii 
sports. Competitors could get a 
gold medal in real tennis and vid- 
eo game tennis. 

I am not a gamer. I’ve ney- 
er owned a console. What little 
video games I did play were at 
other people’s houses. However, 
I recently started playing a soc- 


_ cer game on the Xbox 360 called 


FIFA Street. It looked cool and 
simple enough to play, so I had to 
give it a try. Now I’m hooked. I 
play with my buddies, and we get 
into it, and it kind of feels like a 
real sport. Pathetic, I know, but 
it’s easy to see how people get so 
wrapped up in video games. 

The idea that video games 
can keep you in shape needs to be 
dispelled quickly. Video games 
are like cheesecake. They should 
only be consumed from time to 
time. You wouldn’t stuff your face 
with cheesecake, so you probably 
shouldn’t stuff your face with 
video games. Just because you 
get sweaty from jumping up and 
down while playing Zelda doesn’t 
mean you are exercising. 

There is nothing inherently 
wrong with video games them- 
selves. The problem occurs when 
we start supplementing real-life 
activities with video games. It’s 
fine if we want to play video 
games modeled after athletics, so 
long as we don’t stop doing them 
in real life. 
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Baseball team passes drug screening 


Results come back clean from NCAA biannual random testing 


By Eric Wells 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s athletics is drug 
tested every two years by the 
NCAA. This year, four members 
of the baseball team were ran- 
domly selected by the NCAA to 
take part in the screenings. 

All test came back clean, said 
Athletic Director Geri Knortz. 
The teams are selected randomly, 
and the players on the team are 
also selected randomly. Every 
year, student-athletes are required 
to sign a form that acknowledges 
that they could be screened for 
drugs at any time, Knortz said. 

Tests are administered to the 
selected student-athletes no more 
than 48 hours after notification, 
Knortz said. The selection came 
as a surprise to the baseball team 





because the team is not officially 
in a conference. j 

“Tt was weird for us to get 
tested because we’re not in a con- 
ference, we’re just independent,” 
said senior captain Jake Chad- 
wick. “We're just playing our sea- 
son; we can’t go to the playoffs or 
anything like that at the end of the 
year.” 

New head coach Paul Mor- 
gan was also surprised about the 
selection. 

“T didn’t know as the new guy 
if it was protocol,” Morgan said. 

Although there were ques- 
tions of why the NCAA would 
test the baseball. team, the play- 
ers remain in support of biannual 
testing of a team on campus. 


See DRUG TESTING, Page 18 


(The NCAA tests) for stimulants like ephed- 






- Geri Knortz, 
athletic director 


Women’s alpine ski team ready for the slopes 


By Matt Irons 
Staff Writer 


As the snow begins to ac- 
cumulate in the mountains of 
Vermont, many skiers and rid- 
ers across the state are prepar- 
ing themselves for the upcoming 
winter season. The St. Michael’s 
women’s ski team is no excep- 
tion. 

With dry-land practices start- 
ing at 6:30 a.m. on weekdays, the 
women of the ski team are putting 
in their time in hopes.of shred- 
ding the tough Division I and II 
competition they will face this 
season. 

There are 10 spots on the 
women’s alpine ski team roster 
and currently 11 are working out 
every morning with the squad in 
hopes of making the final cut, 
assistant coach Tyson McGinty 
said. 


“Dry-land (training) has 


been going pretty well,” McGinty 
said. “We are trying to make this 
preseason a bit more intense than 
it has been in previous years, and 
the kids seem to keep showing up 
and enjoy it.” 

This is McGinty’s first year 
coaching at St. Michael’s. Al- 
though he has not been here for a 
full season, he already has goals 
of sending some of his skiers to 
the NCAA Nationals, he said. 

_ “We are looking to have fun 
and to improve from last year,” 
McGinty said. “Something of 
high importance for the team this 
year is to have some of our ath- 
letes qualify for the NCAA Na- 
tional Championships.” 

The team is relatively young;. 
most of the core team members 
are sophomores and juniors. The 
team lost its only senior, former 
captain Liz Kutch. 


See SKI TEAM, page 18 
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Above: Members of the men’s and women’s alpine ski team work out to- 
gether at 6:30 a.m. on Thursday, Dec. 4, in the Ross Sports Center. 


Right: First-year Laura Backman works out on a ski machine. The device 
is meant to build muscle while mimicking the motion of a hard turn. 








